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2 EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


A COMMENDABLE STEP 

That the National Conference of 
Music Supervisors has _ proceded 
wisely in establishing this Bulletin 
is evidently an opinion quite gener- 
ally shared by the 6800 readers to 
whom the first issue went. (By the 
way, if by any mistake, a copy of the 
first number did not reach you, write 
the editor and he’ll send one as long 
as the supply lasts.) Many com- 
ments speak of the feeling of com- 
radeship, co-operation, solidarity 
which it has already induced. The 
music supervisor is frequently sui 
generis, quite a unique specimen in 
his community: he is half teacher 
and half musician, frequently not 
pronouncedly pedagogical enough to 
have pre-eminence with the rest of 
the school staff, and not sufficiently 
an artist to stand in the front rank 
of the performing musicians in the 
community. So she (fairness and 


the English language demand that 
we mix the genders) is liable to feel 
isolated, to feel that her problem is 
peculiar, and that there is no one 
with whom she can compare experi- 


ences. If this Bulletin does nothing 
more than establish a feeling of the 
similarity of our problems, the unity 
of our endeavors, and the reasonable- 
ness and necessity of us as human 
beings, it will have accomplished 
enough to warrant its existence. But 
let’s see if we can’t do more. Many 
of the supervisors believe we can. 





CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS 
Festivals in the school, home, and 
community at large are becoming 
more and more general at the great 
holiday seasons of the year. It isa 
sorry place where Christmas is not 
greeted with a festival note. The 


Community Christmas Tree idea is 
reaching from coast to coast. In 
every celebration, indoors and out, 
music has the place of honor—the 
creating of the warm glow of kindli- 
ness and brotherhood that we call 
the Christmas spirit. This means 
an opportunity for the Music Super- 
visor to relate her work to life. Be- 
gin now selecting your material. And 
don’t be too easily satisfied . There 
is a mass of trash that slips into our 
school rooms because the text says 
something about Christmas. On the 
other hand there is ready in inexpen- 
sive form an abundance of fine carols 
—many of them seasoned and tested 
by a hundred years or more of use. If 
you don’t know about these treasures 
drop a card to some of the publishers 
whose advertisements appear in this 
Bulletin. In your plans don’t forget 
the charm of al fresco singing. There 
is nothing lovelier than out-of-door 
caroling. If you want to get some 
new enthusiasm for it, and at the 
same time read a charming story, get 
Thomas Hardy’s “Under the Green- 
wood Tree”’. 





CAN YOU VISIT PITTSBURG TWICE? 

We gladly print on page 30 a 
statement concerning a music con- 
vention in which many of us Super- 
visors are interested. It is a gather- 
ing of workers from many realms of 
music teaching--universities, colleges. 
conservatories, public schools, and 
private studios. The program is di- 
vided into genera] sessions and divi- 
sion meetings or round tables, one of 
the latter being devoted to public 
school music. The membership list 
includes many if not most of the 
leading musicians in our country. 
Many excellent papers are presented. 
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Possibly the chief value of the meet- 
ings, however, is in the mingling of 
many kinds of music teachers, and 
the salutary interchange of ideas. 
There is no better aid to straight 
thinking and proper education than 
seeing your work from the point of 
view of a man in another part of the 
music field. The session this year 
is to be in Pittsburg, three months 
before our Conference convenes 
there. If you can arrange to go to 
both, by all means go to the M. T. N. 
A.; if to but one, save yourself and 
your cash for the M. 8. N. C. March 
23—26, 1915. As far as public 
school music alone is concerned the 
March meeting will be much more 
valuable. 





FOR EXPOSITION VISITORS 
Mr. Glenn H. Woods, one of the 


valued members of our Conference 
at Minneapolis, is sending out the 


following explanation and question- 
naire. Auy of our readers who plan 
to attend the Exposition next sum- 
mer, would do well to answer Mr. 


Woods’ questions. 

The Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition desires to organize an exhibit on 
“Education in Music.” Suggestions for 
such an exhibit are desired from leaders 
in this department of education in the dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 

I submit a questionnaire in order to pre- 
sent the matter briefly to you and to obtain 
a concensus of opinion. Beyond this I so- 
licit your, co-operation and will value any 
and all suggestions that you may offer. 

GLENN H. Woops, Supervisor of Music, 

Oakland Public Schools. 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
1. What particular phase of “Education 
in Music”, would most interest you as a 
visitor to an International Exposition? 
2. What phase would you most like to see 
demonstrated? 
3. What brief plan for such an exhibit 
can you suggest? 


4. In what special statistical reports are 
you interested? 

5. What kind of lectures do you want to 
hear? 

6. Would you like to see demonstrations by 
classes of pupils? 

7. Would you be interested in hearing 
school bands and orchestras? 

8. Would you be interested in pamphlets, 
giving courses of study and outlines? 

9. Would you care to visit music classes 
in a model school comprising all grades 
from first to the eighth? 

. Would you prefer to hear chorus sing- 
ing or to see demonstrations of sight 
singing? 

. Would you be interested in harmony 
classes? 

. What time of the year would it be most 
convenient for you to visit the Exposi- 
tion? 

. Remarks—Be frank, but brief. 

In Education in Music— 
(a) What do you want to see? 
(b) What do you want to hear? 
(c) What do you want to learn? 
(d) What do you want omitted? 

. Five people will be chosen to constitute 
an advisory committee—whom do you 
suggest? 





WHO SHALL PAY? 

At the Minneapolis Meeting the 
query was raised as to who paid the 
expenses of the supervisors who were 
in attendance. ‘With only a few ex- 
ceptions it was found that the super- 
visors themselves were footing the 
bills. With our March Conference 
in Pittsburg not far ahead of us, we 
may well be considering the question 
as to what will be the case this year. 
What is your idea, reader? Is it de- 
sirable, is it just that your Board of 
Education pay to have you attend a 
series of meetings which will without 
doubt make you a more valuable 
teacher? There are arguments on 
both sides; think and talk it over; 
then send the editor a digest of your 
conclusions so that we may all share 
them. 
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Focal Points 


A Symposium of Particular Objects Some of Our Supervisors are 
Seeking to Accomplish this Year. 


I. Mary M. Conway, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


To make my point clear as to 
“what I consider the most important 
feature in my work this year” it is 
necessary to go into a bit of history. 
Music as a branch of the curriculum 
tree put forth a tiny shoot about 
eighteen years ago in New Orleans; 
it was fostered by the provision in 
the will of the eccentric (?) million- 
aire McDonogh, who bequeathed his 
wealth to public education with the 
condition that the children should 
be taught singing; and protected 
from the storms of adverse criticism 
by a music-loving superintendent of 
schools. 

The mistake was made here, as in 
all other places at this time, of sub- 
stituting the dead symbols of music 
for the living pulsing thing itself; 
the outward form was preserved and 
the lovely soul fled to a better land. 

So, the most important feature of 
my work this year and the past year 
and the year before that, is, and was, 
to woo back the truant spirit to the 
old city that has a richer musical 
heritage than any other in America. 

In addition to this I have many 
plans suggested by the rich oppor- 
tunities for observation of practical 
things offered in the Minneapolis 
conference. The first and most en- 
thusiastically received so far is the 
competitive chorus idea, the chorus 
to be led by the grade teacher (not 
the supervisor) thereby giving the 


credit of success where it properly 
belongs, to the earnest, splendid wo- 
men who do the daily work with the 
children. 

We are going to sing cantatas and 
operettas, develop our orchestras, 
have artists’ recitals for our High 
School boys and girls, and do all we 
can to alter the old standard of 
things; but all the work of other 
years will not be lost, because we are 
going to offer competitive bouts in 
sight-reading also; thus preserving 
the “unities”’. In appreciation, we 
are trying to make of the children the 
kind of musicians that George Fitch 
facetiously defines as “a man who 
says “ouch” whenever he hears pop- 
ular music”. 





II. Este M. SHaw, St. Paul, Minn. 


You have asked for a few words 
on,—“What I consider the most im- 
portant feature in my work this 
year.” 

I believe, the answer is,—Song 
Interpretation. St. Paul has been 
blessed with educational conventions 
this year and having entertained the 
National Education Association in 
July, we are now preparing for the 
Minnesota Educational Association 
which meets in St. Paul the latter 
part of October. 

I began my year’s work, as usual, 
by testing the voices of the pupils in 
Grades 6, 7, 8 and assigning them to 
the various voice parts. Children’s 
choruses are to sing at two of the 














general, sessions of the Minnesota 
Educational Association, and for one 
session, the chorus will be composed 
of 450 selected voices, from 33 of our 
Public schools. 

The musical numbers consist of 
three-part unaccompanied songs, and 
these songs are being studied by all 
the Seventh Grade pupils of the St. 
?aul Public Schools. The Grade 
teacher is selecting the most capable 
trios from her room, and these se- 
lected pupils, will have three general 
rehearsals under my direction. 

In working with children I get the 
best results by using the text for the 
sole basis of interpretation; Variety 
of tone color, nuance, dynamic effects 
etc., I can get by suggestions of vari- 
ous kinds, which invariably come 
from the text. To quote from W. J. 
Henderson, “The object of vocal tech- 
nic is the vitalization of the text by 
musical tone and the creation of the 
tone must be for that purpose and 
that alone.” 

The keynote of the second general 
session at which a children’s chorus 
will sing is-——“Patriotism, Prosper- 
ity, Peace”, and one of the songs I 
have selected for that occasion is 
that magnificent song by Grieg, 
which is set to words called a “Psalm 
of Peace”. This will be sung by a 
chorus of 375 children. 

Later, in the school year, the Pub- 
lie School children will give a pro- 
gram before the Schubert Club of 
St. Paul. This is the oldest and 
strongest musical organization in the 
city and has a membership of more 
than 1,000. We consier it an honor 
to be invited to give an entire pro- 
gram, when the year’s prospectus an- 
nounces such artists as Julia Culp, 
Katherine Goodson, DeGogorza and 
the Barrere Ensemble. 
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IIf. 


Wm. B. KINNEAR, Larned, 
Kansas. 


In the capital of Pawnee county, 
“the banner wheat county of Kan- 
sas, and therefore of the world” (es- 
timated 1914 yield, 7,865,400 bush- 
els), public school music begins its 
third year (high school, fourth year) 
under supervision. 

Probably in part as a result of 
school music influence, children en- 
ter first grade with increased ca- 
pacity—fewer monotones. Reading 
begins in second grade. From this 
on, a fairly definite theory outline is 
provided to go with the practical, 
enough to make practical work intel- 
ligent. 

Attention is given to correcting 
inaccuracies of speech, such as an- 
swering “three-four time,” or “com- 
mon time” when asked to read the 
“measure sign;” or giving “B flat” 
as the “signature” of the F key. 

Individual work in the grades is 
emphasized along with class singing. 
In high school only chorus singing 
is studied. The immediate outlook 
for the year promises best for a girls’ 
chorus, with suitable cantata study 
as the principal work. 

A town chorus is the logical se- 
quel to high school music, and here 
includes members of the church 
choirs and others interested, and such 
high school singers as are qualified 
and care for it. Principal chorus 
works attempted thus far: Gaul’s 
“Ruth,” Cowen’s “Rose Maiden,” se- 
lections from “Messiah” and “Crea- 
tion,” solo parts and all (from neces- 
sity) given entirely by local talent. 
This feature will continue and ex- 
pand. 

No school orchestra yet. The town 
has entered the “boy band” stage, 
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but strings for orchestra are not in 
evidence. 

Summary: The year’s work will 
emphasize balancing of practice and 
theory. In grades, development 
through individual effort as well as 
class singing. Directing high school 
attention to suitable choral composi- 
Lions of the cantata and oratorio 
type rather than exclusive programs 
of miscellaneous disconnected selec- 
tions. Through town chorus, carry- 
ing the school work into an improved 
musical community interest. 





IV. IRENE CURTIS, Superior, Wis. 

A great many people in our com- 
munity lack enthusiasm for the best 
in music. This absence of apprecia- 
tion is due, no doubt, to the fact that 
we are so far away from musical 
centers that the opportunity to hear 
the artists is not offered frequently 
to the general public. So long has 
this condition prevailed that the gen- 
eral attitude toward classic produc- 
tions is like that of the wag who de- 
fined a fugue as “a piece of music in 
which one voice after another comes 
in, and one listener after another 
goes out.” Very naturally, then, 
many students come to us with little 
musical background. I am sure that 
I am not overestimating the matter 
when I say that at a Chicago Sym- 
phony Concert given recently, ninety 
per cent of the students who at- 
tended were hearing good orchestra 
music for the first time, and many 
were hearing their first good music 
of any kind. 

For this reason, in addition to our 
regular course in music, our aim for 
this year is to give our students every 
possible opportunity to hear good 
music—with the hope that, as their 
appreciation grows, they will turn 


with added interest to their own 
preparation as teachers of music in 
the public schools. At the present 
time we see four lines along which 
we can work. In the first place, we 
are fortunate in having some excel- 
lent musicians in our city. As often 
as possible these artists will play and 
sing for our students, giving such pre 
liminary talks as they think neces- 
sary in order that the compositions 
will be better understood. In addi- 
tion to this we are going to have a 
phonograph hour. Three days a 
week, at a different period each day, 
all who have not recitations and who 
wish to hear the records will come 
into the assembly room. At first 
this is to be purely listening to the 
different records. Gradually differ- 
ent points will be brought out until 
a real course in appreciation is es- 
tablished. Finally, the pupils will 
have a chance to react to all of this 
receptive work through the chorus 
practice, where careful choice of ma- 
terial will be a special factor. 





Vv. C. H. Mititer, Lincoln, Neb. 


One of the greatest questions now 
confronting the music educator is 
that of training children who are 
destined for a musical career. How 
can they complete their education 
in the grade schools without over- 
burdening them physically, and 
without sacrificing so much of their 
time to school work at the age when 
music development must be most 
vigorously pursued in order to ex- 
pect a successful musical career? 

The high school in many places 
has already made adequate provision 
for the music student. Nebraska 
University now recognizes entrance 
credits in music to the extent of one 

















fourth of all the high school credits. 
If a high school student wants to 
spend half of his school time on 
music he can take one more year and 
still graduate from the high school. 

Every musician knows that in 
order to produce a great artist, we 
must begin with the child at the age 
of 5 to 7 and keep him continuously 
at music. For the first two or three 
years children should not be re- 
quired to practice music more than 
one hour a day, but in the third or 
fourth year when the child is 8 or 9 
years old, more time must be re- 
quired, increasing in amount as the 
pupil becomes older and stronger, 
until in the Seventh and Eighth 
grades, when the child is 12 to 14 
years old, about three hours of 
practice should be required daily. 
This is especially true with piano 
or violin. 

The average child is doing as 
much work as he should do when he 
carries the regular work as the grade 
curriculum is now outlined. The 
only way in which the music and 
school can both receive proper at- 
tention, is to lighten the school work 
for the music student. Courses of 
study are being rearranged so freely, 
and educational values are being 
shifted so rapidly that now is an op- 
portune time to differentiate the 
grade school course for the benefit 
of the ever growing multitude of 
musie students. 

The educational value of music is 
now recognized so generally, that it 
seems only a matter of justice that 
music study be substituted for at 
least one-third of the work that is 
now regularly required in the grades. 
Some schools are now trying the ex- 
periment of requiring only the fore- 
noon work, leaving the afternoon 
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for the development of special tal- 
ent in elective subjects. 

It may not be time to go that far 
yet, but it surely points the way for 


much needed relief. Some universi- 
ties now are recognizing entrance 
credits in any kind of work that is 
well done, if it has educational value. 

This matter of adjusting the plan 
involves too deeply the general edu- 
cation of the pupil, and the effective- 
ness of the entire system of educa- 
tion for it to be worked out by a 
specialist in any line, no matter how 
eminent. It is the duty of the music 
teachers who are vitally interested 
to place before the Superintendents 
and other school authorities, the 
great need for such a reform. If we 
can convince them of the justice of 
our contention, they may be able to 
so adjust the program that a certain 
part of each school day may be avail- 
able for private music study. 

If it could be so arranged that 
music students beginning at the 
Iifth grade could substitute pri- 
vate music study for some other sub- 
ject or subjects so as to enable them 
to have all or most of the time of the 
afternoon free, the possibilities for 
developing fine musicians would be 
increased manyfold. Mereover the 
general educational value of music 
well studied would be far greater for 
the child than the came time spent 
upon some subject in which he is 
not vitally interested. 

If this revolution can be accom- 
plished, it will be necessary to place 
the music teaching upon a systematic 
basis as to courses of study, methods 
of teaching, and the manner of cer- 
tificating the music teacher. 

This is such a reasonable reform, 
that it is sure to come at an early 
day. 
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JuuiaA E, Ciirrorp, Franklin, 
N. H. 

Ever since I have been teaching 
(which is two years) I have won- 
dered if there were not magazines 
of one sort or the other devoted to 
the interests of school music. 

Being situated as I am here, these 
magazines are a source of inspira- 
tion and great help. I shall look for- 
ward to another issue with interest, 
especially, on account of your letter 
asking for articles on “What I con- 
sider the most important feature in 
my work this year.” 

Music has been taught here, in this 
place, for a number of years. I have 
taken up the work and am finding 
everything pretty important to look 
after. Since I came here to teach I 
have formed a High School Orches- 
tra and a Girls’ Glee Club. Both 
these have done very good work and 
I am going to work especially hard 
this year on this feature of my work. 
Both of these are held outside of 
school hours and have enlarged each 
year, so it shows that there is some 
musical work to be gained from boys 
and girls that is not required. 

My High School Chorus numbers 
between one hundred and seventy 
and eighty. But many of the boys 
and girls are unable to read music 
readily and some not at all. That is 
the problem I am up against, and one 
which has to be handled tactfully as 
some of these people come from 
schools where they have not had 
music and yet can sing. They can 
not be put out of the chorus. The 
articles one reads never say anything 
in regard to such matters. I wish 
somebody would write something 
about this matter. I am told it is 
common in High Schools in the East, 
at least. 


VI. 


And another thing which has in- 
terested and puzzled me is this. Why 
is it that boys don’t like singing as 
well as girls? Boys come to me and 
say, they hate singing. When they 
get into a big chorus, they just don’t 
sing much, if any. The time is so 
short and the time is for chorus 
work not individual work that the 
question comes up to me, what can 
one do? The discipline of my 
chorus is very good and attention is 
good,—Is this the fault of the super- 
visor in having failed to arouse them 
or just lack of musical appreciation? 





VII. E. L. PHILBROOK, Rock Island. 
Ill. 

“What do I consider the most im- 
portant feature in my work this 
year?” This might be answered in 
one sentence ‘The adding to my work 
of some of the Ideas obtained from 
the Minneapolis Conference.’ 

It was very apparent that the most 
of those in attendance there learned 
many new practical things. Fre- 
quently they had the satisfaction of 
seeing plans which they had been 
following with a feeling of doubt, 
perhaps, well illustrated and thus 
confirmed. I think that the confer- 
ence at Minneapolis did more to 
bring about greater uniformity of 
method and efficient application of 
it than any meeting of the kind ever 
held. Though many of us were 
working along the same lines, the 
elimination of “waste time” was so 
well illustrated that “efficiency” 
has become the watch word of all. 
That meeting has convinced me at 
least that it will not pay to miss any 
of the meetings in the future. 

One of the things that impressed 
me most in the work in the Schools 
there was the almost perfect concen- 
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Prompt Response to Treasurer’s Appeal. 


It was gratifying to have at least one reader of Vol. 1, No. 1 of the 
Bulletin fill out the membership application blank and mail it with 
check the day the copy was received. This was done by Miss Vida Roper, 
Slatington, Pa. 

The following have registered since the last issue of the Bulletin was 
published :— 


Curtis, Irene Superior, Wis. Reider, Mrs. E. S. ...Williamsport, Pa. 
Fillmore, A. L. ........ Pittsburgh, Pa. Roper, Vida Slatigton, Pa. 
ie ge aera Pee Keokuk, Iowa Smith, Florence F. ........ Fostoria, O. 
NeCollins, J. E. ..... New York, N. Y. White, Wm. Alfred ....Des Moines, Ia. 
Owen, Katherine E. ....Ramsey, N. Y. 


If the organization is to accomplish what is now planned by the offi- 
cers we must have the support of the supervisors of the country at large. 
Can we not have 200 applications from this issue? Do as Miss Roper 
did. Sit down now and fill out the blank which you will find below. 
Mail it with your check or money order to the treasurer. 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE MUSIC SUPERVISORS 


§ *two dollars or 

( one dollar (if registered last year ) 
membership dues for the current year and for copy of this year’s 
proceedings. 


Enclosed please find 


*Dues are two dollars for first year and one dollar annually there- 
after. 











All who were registered at Rochester last year, by sending one dollar will renew 
their membership and receive the proceedings of Minneapolis meeting. 


JAMES MCILRoy, JR., Treas., 3001 Cliff St., McKeesport, Pa. 


(Extra blanks furnished upon request.) 
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tration. This was apparently 
brought about by the strict applica- 
tion of the method used. It was also 
evident that every teacher was able 
to approximate the same results. In 
a large School system, that is not 
generally the case unless the method 
is thoroughly understood and is suf- 
ficient unto itself so that the per- 
sonality of the teacher can be elimin- 
ated to a great extent. I have al- 
ways tried to make “The personal 
Power of the child to do for him- 
self” the object of my work in the 
Schools and the ideas set before us 
at the Conference and papers I have 
been able to read will make the ob- 
ject much easier to attain, both for 
the Grade Teachers and myself. The 
Teaching force I place first for with- 
out their hearty co-operation and 
ability the Supervisors can do very 
little. The plan of issuing partial 


reports of the conference in this Bul- 


letin is a step in the right direction. 
It will have a tendency to keep up 
the interest in the Conferences for 
one thing and also to get the Super- 
visors closer together in methods and 
plans thereby unifying the work over 
the United States and raising the 
standard of musi¢ in our Country, 
a result we are all desirous of ob- 
taining. Here’s to a successful year’s 
work for us all and a splendid meet- 
ing next Spring! 





VIII. CAROLINE V. SMITH, 


Winona, Minn. 


In these days when so much is 
said about vocational training in the 
school room, let us pause for a 
moment, and consider subjects not 
ordinarily included in a vocational 
course. 

By vocational training we have in 


mind bread and butter subjects, that 
is, a course which will enable a boy 
to earn a living some day. But is 
the work-bench the only source of in- 
come? It may be true that a vast 
army of men and women earn their 
daily bread by doing hard, manual 
labor, but is this form of work re- 
ceiving special attention in our 
school room? We may safely offer 
a negative answer. The forms of 
occupation offered in the average 
manual training course are few in 
number, and eventually are not in- 
cluded in vocational or professional 
work. There is no question as to the 
value of any form of vocational 
training, but need the earning power 
of a course be confined to the use of 
hammer and plane? Is not much 
valuable clerical work due to the use 
of the pen? How about the early 
training of the architect? Has not 
the class-room pencil and crayon 
laid the foundation for future suc- 
cess in the architect’s office? A fine 
course in commercial geography has 
frequently accomplished much in 
the world of trade. A High School 
Course in Chemistry and Physics is 
quite as important as a course in 
clay work and basketry. A study 
of the languages is a lasting value, 
in work shop, commerce, and the fine 
arts. 

And now may we consider for a 
moment the place of music in the 
every day world. 

From a practical viewpoint music 
may be considered a vocational sub- 
ject, quite as much as any other 
course, for the simple reason that its 
wage earning power is even greater 
than are many of the so called man- 
ual training subjects. A boy stands 
just as good a chance of earning his 
living as a musician as he does in the 
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NEW OPERETTAS FOR SCHOOL USE 





THE CONTEST ofthe FLOWERS 
Words and Music by 
LOUIS C. ELSON 





SPECIAL OFFER 
One Sample Copy of the Above will 
be sent for 15 Cents, postpaid, if 
ordered before January 1, 1915. 
Mention this paper. P 











GREETING the GYPSY QUEEN 
Words and Music by 
THOMAS FACER 


EEG aan Pane AM Foon Rea nS ee eo $ .25 
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CHILD-LAND 


SONG and RHYTHM 


BARRIE BLANCHE JONES 
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PRICE, $1.00 














ENDORSEMENT. 


“I can truthfully say I consider it a 
valuable contribution to Kindergarten 
music. Its poetry is artistic and child- 
like, its melodious chaste and simple, and 
the accompaniments, when used, add an 
embellishment to the selection not too 
confusing to the child.” 


(Signed) ELIZABETH CASTERTON, 
Pres. Nat. Kindergarten Ass'n. 
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The Land of Dreams........ .08 
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A Welcome to Morn........ .08 
OLIVER KING 

When Nature Wakes ........ .08 
LEONARD W. HEMMANS 

Ber Geette Geeks cic ccs cicics vee .10 
ARTHUR W. MARCHANT 

i ND cic vctiiinestevvet .08 

Come, let us all a-Maying go .08 
ERNEST NEWTON 

Hark, Jolly Shepherds ...... . 08 

By the Moon we Sport...... .06 
A. REDHEAD 

The Cuckoo’s Song .......... .08 


JUST ISSUED 


MURIEL ELLIOT 
The Shepherds had an Angel.. .08 
(Christmas Carol) 





The above may be had on selection 
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vocational field. At any rate, his 
talent is going to develop along the 
line of work in which he is most in- 
terested. 

A boy may become the conductor 
of an orchestra, band, or chorus. He 
may also make a reputation for him- 
self as a performer in these organ- 
izations. He may gain a wide in- 
fluence as a teacher upon his chosen 
instrument, whether it be violin, 
piano, or pipe organ. In the capacity 
of church organist he may be 
‘anked among the leaders in the 
world of music. As a singer upon 
the concert stage and in grand opera 
there are also possibilities. The posi- 
tion as music supervisor is growing 
more and more important. A boy 
may have a future as a composer, 
and so deserve honorable mention in 
doing his share of the world’s work. 

Art and the artisan often spring 
from the same source, for it is not 
unusual to find the cradle of a great 
man in the cottage. The majority 
of public school children must no 
doubt remain content with a very 
humble place in life, and yet there 
are boundless possibilities in every 
social condition, in every occupation, 
and in every profession. In laying 
the foundation for a future career, 
the music supervisor is doing as 
much towards furthering the inter- 
ests of a boy as is the director of any 
other special department. This fact 
must not be overlooked in discussing 
the place of music in the school room. 
Music is not an isolated subject, it 
is not merely an accomplishment. 

The earnest, broadminded man of 
culture, the successful musician 
found everywhere in this country, 
and abroad, is in part a product of 
the average public school music 


course, 
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JAS. L. JOHNSTON, Tempe, 
Arizona. 

When one is isolated from those 
of his fellows who are pursuing work 
similar to his, he is in a position to 
more than appreciate any associa- 
tion that may bring him in close 
personal contact with those who have 
had abundant opportunity to study 
and, perhaps, solve problems he has 
had to face. Working alone he has 
had to solve them to the best of his 
ability, from his own experience and 
such helps as he could obtain from 
books and magazines. The printed 
page, while a helpful source of 
knowledge, often lacks the power 
and influence of the spoken words 
coming directly from the lips of the 
individual enthused with his subject 
and ripened by experience along his 
chosen line of endeavor. 

To the writer, the Minneapolis 
Conference brought the opportunity 
not only of association, but also of 
congenial companionship and pro- 
fessional helpfulness along school 
music lines, and although not, strict- 
ly speaking, a Supervisor but rather 
a sort of poor relation—a Normal 
School music teacher—the National 
Conference can count upon him on 
the permanent membership roll and 
as a booster for its growth in mem- 
bership and broadening of its field 
of influence and of usefulness. 

And right here, Mr. Editor, may 
the writer be allowed the suggestion 
that a little room be spared on future 
programs for exploiting music work 
in Normal Schools and treating of 
the relationship of the work of the 
Normal School teacher with that of 
the Supervisor. 

Both are working toward the same 
end but are up against very differ- 
ent conditions, yet are alike in their 


IX. 
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Che Junior Assembly Song Book 


By 


DR. FRANK R. RIX, 
Director of Music, New York City. 


For use in grades 4 to 8. Includes Patriotic Songs, Songs for the Seasons, Spe- 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL ASSEMBLY SONG BOOK. Another winner! Price 
75c. To Schools 60c. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 
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“Though it may sound trite, I cannot refrain from saying that I wish this 
book were in every music student’s library.”—Gustave L. Becker, Chair- 
man, Committee on Standardization, N. Y. Music Teachers’ Ass’n. 

VOICE TRAINING FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN. By Frank R. Rix. 
Price 50 cents. 
“A most excellent book. I shall heartily recommend it to all teachers and 
supervisors.”—Hollis Dann. 

THE VOICE OF THE BOY. By John J. Dawson. Price 25c. 
Endorsed by Mr. Birge, Miss Crane, Mr. Dann and others. 

PLAY SONGS FROM THE SONG SERIES. By Alys E. Bentley. Accompani- 
ments by H. W. Loomis. Price $1.50. 

TONE PLAYS. By Alys E. Bentley. Price 10 cents. 

CHILD LIFE IN SONG AND SPEECH. By Alys E. Bentley. Price 10 cents. 
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search for light that may be derived 
from the knowledge and experiences 
of their co-laborers. 

The work done by the Minneapolis 
and St. Paul schools, with the re- 
sults attained, changed the writer’s 
ideas upon the advisability of be- 
ginning sight reading in the earliest 
grades, and determined him to en- 
courage and emphasize that practice, 
for by so doing, the standard of re- 
quired advancement in the grades 
will be raised, progress facilitated, 
and a more proficient product in 


sight singing and good singing 
turned over to the High and Normal 
Schools. 

So far, the average of musical 
ability of students entering the 
Normal Schools has been too low for 
us to expect to make them efficient 
in school music teaching in the time 
allotted, and they should come to us 
better prepared to do advanced work. 

Verily, the results shown by the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul schools 
were an encouragement, a revelation 
and an inspiration. 


Appreciation of Appreciation 


By A. E. WINsuHIP, Editor Journal of Education 
(Address before National Conference of Music Supervisors, 
Minneapolis, April 28, 1914.) 


(Editor’s Note: 


No more stimulating address was given at the 


Minneapolis meeting than this meaty, epigrammatic contribution which 


follows. 


Who says that music teaching in 
the public schools is a fad? The 
man who would have denounced Ga- 
lileo and Sir Isaac Newton, Watt, 
Stephenson and Fulton, Morse, Bell 
and Marconi as faddists. 

Men sitting on the tail of progress 
and shouting “Whoa” have never for 
long delayed progress and they sig- 
nify less today than ever before. 
They are merely amusing. 

Why is it that music is not taught 
skillfully and artistically in every 
school and university in the land? 

Because people do not appreciate 
its value. Because standardized 
educators do not appreciate that 
knowledge of music is scholastic. 
Men who pretend to stand for cul- 
tural education do not admit that 
musie is even cultural. 


It will repay careful reading, and better still, active endeavor 
to carry its precepts into practice.) 


The test of education is apprecia- 
tion. “What a man thinketh in his 
heart, that is he.” A man’s life can 
rise no higher than his aspiration, 
and his aspiration will be no higher 
than his appreciation. A man at his 
highest is the appropriation in reali- 
zation of his appreciation in ideali- 
zation. 

Appreciation is the real thing 
while aspiring to the ideal thing. 
Appreciation is good roads in Min- 
nesota and Kentucky, while aspir- 
ing to walk the streets of gold in the 
new Jerusalem. Appreciation is 


clean windows and walls in your 
schoolhouse today while praying for 
a ticket to see the chalcedony and 
jasper, emeralds and pearls by and 
by. 

Appreciation is always looking 
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are becoming widely popular with Music Supervisors in America 
offering, as they do, exceptional material 
for school use. 


Several have been performed in Schools and Colleges with 
marked success, chief among them being 


Scott-Gatty’s “RUMPELSTILTSKIN” 


especially adapted for young performers—with four 
male and two leading female characters 


Complete list with full information (and sample scores if desired) 
will be sent on request. 


BOOSEY & CO., MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


9 E. 17th Street, NEW YORK [and TORONTO and LONDON. ] 

















CANTATAS, OPERETTAS, AND ACTION SONGS 
FOR SCHOOLS 


CINDERELLA IN FLOWERLAND..By Marion Loder .............. $.30 
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(Usual Book Discount.) 


ACTION SONGS 


BEE AND THE BUTTERFLY, THE..By J. B. Tomlinson............ .60 
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(Usual Sheet Music Discount) 
Copies sent on examination to supervisors. 
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forward and not backward, always 
advances and never retreats, always 
enhances values. When stocks ap- 
preciate there is never a panic in 
sight. 

Earth is heavenly to every man 
who is on the way to heaven. It is 
the other thing to the man who is 
on the way to the other place. Ap- 
preciation is the kingdom of heaven 
within you. The same sun that lifts 
the blade deepens the root. The same 
air that invigorates the leaves 
strengthens the roots. 

Weeds are weeds and vermin are 
vermin because they are not appre- 
ciated. 

You can pile chemical fertilizers 
inches deep about a plant, and it is 
as useless as sawdust until it is so 
dissolved that the rootlets can take 
it up, until the plant can appreciate 
it. The richest fertilizer has no vir- 
tue to the plant that cannot appre- 
ciate it. There is no appropriation 
without appreciation. 

Knowledge has no power until it 
js appreciated and appropriated. 
There are miliions in America who 
never take a bath or brush their 
teeth, because they do not appreci- 
ate the value of it. They get their 
standards of value from standard- 
izers, who can only quote the prices 
of wheat and corn in the country, 
stocks and bonds in the city. To 
such standardizers in utilities, soap 
and tooth brushes are fads just as 
music and drawing, school gardens, 
and playgrounds are to men to whom 
college entrance examinations are 
their corn exchange and stock mar- 
ket. To the educationally unclean, 
music and drawing, school gardens 
and playgrounds are in the same 
class as soap and toothbrush to the 
physically unclean. 


What and Why in Music. 


Music is rhythm glorified. Life 
is rhythm and rhythm is life. Music 
is physical and intellectual life spir- 
itualized. 

Heaven is always portrayed as 
the superlative in music and art, in 
joy .and beauty, in harmony and 
glory. And at the same time we are 
told that the Kingdom of Heaven is 
within us. It is now and here. If 
music and art make Heaven up yon- 
der they must be a foretaste of 
Heaven here. 

To teach vocation without science, 
domestic science without chemistry, 
architecture without art, engineer- 
ing without mathematics would be 
no more tragic than to educate with- 
out the appreciation of music and 
art. 

Direction is as vital as force, as 
significant as knowledge. “Knowl- 
edge is power” was all right as a 
slogan until asked where the power 
is going. 

One steamer was recently sent to 
the bottom by another off Hampton 
Roads. The wireless gave warning 
but there was no way to tell the di- 
rection from which the message 
came. Marconi had never thought 
to invent a direction attachment as 
well as a location signal. Vessels 
can be so near that both are in the 
same latitude and longitude. Since 
then they have perfected signals to 
tell direction as well as location, for 
there are times in which direction is 
more vital than location. 

Music is as vital to education for 
domestic and social life as curved 
lines are in art. Vocational educa- 
tion is the straight line, music the 
line of beauty. Vocational educa- 
tion makes a lad handy; scholastics 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY announce the publication of a new and 
notable music series for basal use in primary and grammar 
; schools, entitled 


Che Progressive Music Series 


BY 


HORATIO W. PARKER EDWARD BAILEY BIRGE 
Supervisor of Music, Public Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 





Dean Department of Music 
Yale University 


OSBOURNE McCONATHY Director Department of Music 
Director Department of SchoolMusic State Normal School, 
Northwestern University Milwaukee, Wis. 
BOOK ONE, 144 pages, for second and third grades ............ 30 cents Ready 
BOOK TWO, 176 pages, for fourth and fifth grades............. 30 cents Ready 
BOOK THREE, 196 pages, for sixth and seventh grades ........ 40 cents In Press 
BOOK FOUR, 224 pages, for eighth gradeS9 .........ccccececsees 50 cents In Press 
FR, EINES. 6 0:68 000650804506 64 eset ees Cheese tan bens cebhwas In Press 
THE BOOK OF ACCOMPANIMENTS, for Books TWO and THREE...... In Press 


A leading supervisor in the Middle West of this series says: 

“The package I received the other day containing Books One and Two of the 
‘Progressive Music Series’ was one of the most welcome parcels I have ever re- 
ceived. They have been my constant companions in leisure moments ever since. 
They surely are the best books of their kind in print today—the best in beauty 
of material, systematic compilation of technical problems, and the orderly, con- 
cise development of the same, and last but not least, the attractive print and its 
appeal to the child eye. Your firm is to be congratulated for this progressive 
step in the musical field.” 


A full prospectus of the series containing specimen pages from each book is 
now ready for distribution. Write for one. 


Every Supervisor of music should know this series 


Correspondence solicited and cheerfully answered. 





The American Institute of Normal Methods 


The largest and most successful school conducted in this country for the 
training of teachers in Public School Music and Public School Drawing. A 
Western and Eastern Session is conducted each year during the month of 
July. Write for Prospectus to 
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make him brainy; music and art 
may make him spiritual. 

Music is as vital as the multiplica- 
tion table. Tears and smiles have 
their places, but tears without 
smiles lead to the asylum. One can- 
not find comfort in tears who does 
not find luxury in smiles. Tears are 
for the relief of one’s feelings in sor- 
row, but weep overlong and it leads 
to emotional dyspepsia, just as 
laughing overlong leads to hysteria. 
Music is the governor of the emo- 
tional engine, the regulator of the 
emotional system: It is as appro- 
priate for the funeral as for the wed- 
ding but it is different. 

There is a time for the long me- 
tre, but too many long metre hymns 
make a funeral of any church ser- 
vice. You can “Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow,” in long 
metre, but one stanza is sufficient 
and then you want to get out into 
the open as soon as you can. It is 
a signal to get out. 

The Education of Music. 

The difficulty is not so much that 
music is not everywhere taught as 
the lack of educational respect for 
it. 

A quarter of a century ago there 
was a wild dash at the unregenerate 
public and way made for liberty to 
teach music. We got music into the 
system but rarely in the system. It 
has often been a cold plunge into an 
unappreciative educational atmos- 
phere. A cold plunge is a good 
thing for a healthy reaction, but 
stay in too long and it means pneu- 
monia, and music in the public 


school often has pneumonia result- 
ing from remaining over-long in the 
coldness of intellectualism. 

There is no higher intellectualism 
than the study of music, but it is 


purely the intellectualism of music 
and not the music of intellectualism. 
Music can do much for scholasti- 
cism but scholasticism can do little 
for music. 

Music teachers make a fatal mis- 
take when they try to play a second 
part to intellectualism. 

Music is an exact science but ex- 
act science is not music except in 
the case of the exact science of mu- 
sic. 

All the music in a song is that 
which is above the science of it. Pho- 
tograph a song and the music of it 
would not be in the waves that you 
can see with the naked eye but in 
the flutter that ripples along the 
edges of the exact waves, in the in- 
numerable lines that trip along the 
waves, the oversoul that made Pat- 
ti’s “Coming Through the Rye,” and 
Annie Louise Cary’s “Suanee River,” 
world famous. 

Public school music will only 
come into its own where there is suf- 
ficient genius, art and personality, 
in music teaching to produce results 
impossible in literature. You must 
teach music as no one on earth could 
teach the multiplication table, the 
rules of grammar, or the facts of 
geography. 

The teaching of music and art 
must be appreciated as soulful, spir- 
itual. Artistic teaching is as far 
above mere scholarship as a rainbow 
is above the passing cloud from 
which it is translated into a million 
beauties. There would have been no 
rainbow but for that particular 
cloud, but there are millions of 
clouds that do not make rainbows. 
The sun knows just when to catch 
a passing cloud and glorify it, so 
music knows when and how to send 
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life. Each and every 
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a thrill through a human soul and 
glorify it. 

Music is the thrill in education 
and not a frill on education. 

Musical Ability Is Educational 

Power. 

The tragedy is that educators do 
not believe that musical ability is 
educational power. Many school 
people have only one kind of weights, 
one kind of measures for everything. 
They measure one’s ability to sing 
by his ability to extract cube root. 
I recently saw a man demonstrate 
by charts how he measured a teach- 
er’s ability to teach arithmetic and 
spelling. It was ingenious and, to 
the thoughtless, captivating. He was 
going along quite bravely till he said 
that he discovered that a teacher 
with the greatest personality fell 
down completely on his hay-scales. 
There were those in the audience 
who laughed, who rejoiced that at 
last somebody had found a way to 
put a teacher with the greatest per- 
sonality out of business. But the 
laugh was not on the woman with 
the greatest personality. The laugh 
was on the man with the hay-scales 
by which he was measuring soul 
power. 

In winnowing you see the chaff 
that flies off but not the wheat that 
falls. Testing for chaff is quite pop- 
ular because it is so easy. Personal- 
ity is the wheat that falls unob- 
served. 

Measurement of results that can- 
not detect the glorious power of per- 
sonality is like ignoring life in 
plants. A manakin is all right in 


its place but it is to look at and not 
for getting pulse beats. 

There is more soul in music than 
in historical dates or agricultural 
statistics even. It is more scholarly 


than equation of payments or a list 
of irregular verbs. 

We used to teach science from text- 
books. President Eliot has said that 
when he was a student at Harvard 
he never saw an experiment in chem- 
istry, only heard the professor say 
what would happen if certain things 
were done with certain things. He 
remembered what the professor said 
and recited it as he said it and got 
his degree without ever seeing any 
of the things happen that he recited 
would happen. 

It is less than five years since any 
university or school in America 
cared whether a student used a tooth 
brush or took a bath provided he 
said they were good things to do. 
Not every university now cares what 
students do with their knowledge of 
hygiene provided they have the ap- 
propriate amount of knowledge of 
hygiene. 

Teaching Music Vs. Teaching About 
Music. 

We have had a lot of teaching of 
the science of music that carried no 
appreciation of music along with it. 

To know the difference between 
long metre and short metre was in- 
dispensable to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven, but to feel the dignity of 
the one and the swing of the other 
was of no earthly account. To ap- 
preciate musical facts has been a 
saving grace but to feel music in 
\your toes was damnation. To know 
music has been education, to feel 
music has been a sin. 

We need to have a season of fast- 
ing and prayer; sackcloth and ashes 
would be most appropriate for many 
of us educators, and for some music 
teachers. 

We have glorified the slogan that 
we learn to do by doing, but have 
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never even appreciated that we learn 
to know by knowing, and have never 
so much as suspected that we learn 
to feel by feeling. You can do a 
thousand things without learning 
anything while doing them. When 
doing becomes automatic you cease 
to learn by the doing. The fact that 
you are doing a thing well does not 
signify that by doing a thing well 
you are learning anything by the do- 
ing of it, but rather that you are no 
longer learning to do it by doing it. 
A child learns to walk before he 
knows how to walk. A man of sixty 
has probaly learned nothing about 
walking in fifty-nine of the sixty 
years. The first year he learned lit- 
tle of walking, the second year he 
probably spent most of his time in 
falling down and picking himself up, 
but that was the one year in his life 
that he learned to walk. The only 
virtue in the slogan that you learn 
to do by doing is that you learn to 
do by doing the thing that you are 
learning to do by doing while you 
are learning to do by doing it. 

It is the same with knowing. One 
learns to know by knowing while he 
is learning to know by knowing. Oh, 
the sins committed in the name of 
memory, yes, and of habit! 

It is the same with feeling as with 
doing and knowing. One learns to 
feel by feeling, but he is learning to 
feel by feeling only while he is learn- 
ing to feel by feeling. To have 
learned to feel is like having had a 
good bath month before last. 

There is just as much education 
in learning to appreciate music 
through the appreciation of music, 
as in learning the multiplication ta- 
ble by learning the multiplication 
table, or in learning to use a lathe 
by using of the lathe. 
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The art of appreciation is as dis- 
tinct an art as the art of the artist. 
The Art of Appreciation. 

There are few artistic tailors, mil- 
liners, or decorators, but there would 
be no artistic tailors, milliners, or 
decorators, if there were none but ar- 
tistic tailors, milliners and decora- 
tors to appreciate their art. 

Art for art’s sake is lovely in the- 
ory, as lovely as the Revelation of 
Heaven with its gold, chalcedony, 
and jasper, but there will be no 
Heaven with amethyst and emeralds 
unless one has stubbed his toes on 
country roads or slipped down on 
asphalt pavements, keeping a Heav- 
enly temper while he does it. There 
will be no art in tailoring or decor- 
ating that is not to please those who 
appreciate the artistic in gown and 
draperies. 

Fred Jones at Cordelia, Califor- 
nia, has the most profitable cherry 
orchard in the new world. He not 
only raises a third of a million 
pounds of cherries a year but he 
sells only to those who know how to 
appreciate the best cherries in the 
world and appreciate having them 
the first of anybody in their com- 
munity. More than once he has re- 
ceived ten dollars a pound for the 
first box of elegant cherries in the 
market. He sells hundreds of boxes 
every season at from fifty cents to a 
dollar a pound. He rarely sells for 
less than twenty cents a pound. He 
seeks an appreciative market. 

Henry Timm of Dixon, Califor- 
nia, sells nearly $100,000 worth of 
milk a year from 250 cows because 
he has sought out appreciative pur- 
chasers; families that will pay fif- 
teen cents a quart for his milk. He 
gets ten cents net for every quart of 
milk he produces, and the men who 
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As “A Tree is Known by its Fruit” 


So is a school known by its products, 
and a certificate or a diploma from The 
College of Music of Cincinnati is a recog- 
nized password in the professional world. 
The best facilities offered for public ap- 
pearances. A wholesome, artistic atmos- 
phere makes life and study in this school 
fascinating. A special booklet, “In the 
Footsteps of our Students,” contains the 
names of a few of the professional peo- 
ple who were educated in, and attribute 
_ success fo the training they reecived 
n 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF CINCINNATI 


AN IDEAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND 
DRAMATIC ART 

Under the patronage of a Board of 
Trustees, composed of fifteen of Cincin- 
nati’s leading business men and patrons 
of art. Conducted for the development 
of latent talent—not commercial. Entire 
income devoted to the maintenance of a 
faculty of artists, teachers who give the 
highest class of instruction at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Chorus, Orchestra, School of Opera, Dra- 
matic Department, Modern Languages. 
For information address 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI, 
A. J. Gantvoort, Mgr. 
Dormitory for Ladies. 

1225 Elm St. (Opp. Washington Park.) 








Tiepke 
MUSICAL WRITING BOOKS 


The Musical Writing Books, (Vols. 1 
and 2, 30 cents each, and 3 and 4, 25 cents 
each), constitute a remarkably effective 
set of exercises for developing knowledge 
of every necessary detail of rudiments and 
a practical experience in placing these on 
the staff, and is the best elementary, mod- 
ern, method in use. Invaluable for mak- 
ing children accurate, of great service to 
pupils of all grades and degrees of de- 
velopment, and indispensable to both 
teacher and pupil. 

Specimen Pages. Free on Request. 
Liberal discount to the profession. 
WM, A. POND & CO. 

18 West 37th. St. 

New York. 





If you want to Save One-Half cr more 
on your music by prolonging its 
life drop us a postal to-day 

for samples of 


“Gambleized Music” 


Bound to give satisfaction 
IT COSTS NO MORE 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


Publishers and Dealers 
67 E. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 
















SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC 


will be pleased to learn of the publication of a new series of School Music to be 
known as 


G. Schirmer’s School Choruses 


Octave size 7x10 1-2 inches. 
A first instalment of 150 pieces now ready—hundreds more in course of preparation. 


G. SCHIRMER’S SCHOOL CHORUSES are confined essentially to music suitable for 
use in day—public—private—parochial—and any kind of schools where music is 
taught in classes; covering selections culled from the best sources of musical liter- 
ature and providing material of the greatest variety for the many exacting require- 
ments of schools. 
Special attention, with due regard to the needs of children and juveniles, has been 
given to the selection of the texts. 
G,. SCHIRMER’S SCHOOL CHORUSES are published under the personal supervision 
of Dr. Frank R. Rix, Supervisor of Music of the public schools of New York City, 
to whom also most of the editing and a great deal of the arranging is entrusted. 
As evidence of the superiority of G. SCHIRMER’S SCHOOL CHORUSES over all other 
similar editions may be accepted the fact that the greatest number of pieces so far 
=e. have already been adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New 
ork, 
G. SCHIRMER’S SCHOOL CHORUSES are issued in the customary superior style 
for which the house of Schirmer is famous; they are printed on the best of paper 
and from newly engraved plates. 
A comparison of prices will prove that G. SCHIRMER’S SCHOOL CHORUSES are 
cheaper than any other similar edition. 


Supervisors of Music are invited to send names and addresses to insure receiving 
further advertising literature. 


Selections may be had for examination. 
PUBLISHED BY 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc., New York 
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have found the appreciative pur- 
chasers get the other five cents. 

Last month persons in Sau Fran- 
cisco paid from $5 to $10 a ticket 
to hear “Parsifal’ but “Parsifal’”’ 
would never have been staged if 
there were not persons who would 
testify their appreciation generously 
in time and money. 

Before the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany began its rehearsals, hard- 
headed promoters made sure that 
there would be a sufficient number 
of persons to appreciate “Parsifal” 
to make it worth while to develop 
the art of rendering it. 

Some months ago I was at a din- 
ner party in Seattle. One of the 
number said, “Nat is a good sport. 
He has blown in $500 on my guar- 
antee fund for Grand Opera next 
spring.” 

I probably looked the surprise I 
felt. “Yes,” said Nat, “to keep Se- 
attle on the map we must have 
Grand Opera. Those who appreciate 
it must have it. They’ll either not 
live here at all, or they’ll go to San 
Francisco or Chicago for it.” 

Public school music teaching is 
not primarily to make vocalists or 
instrumentalists. That is not Ameri- 
ca’s great need. It is certainly not 
to teach all children the science of 
music. It is good business to tone 
up appreciation for good music. 

Appreciating Literature. 

We teach children to read, not 
that they may write like the authors 
they read, but that they may appre- 
ciate things worth reading. 

Much of the teaching of reading 
has been, and still is a tragedy,— 
often a comedy. For eight years, for 
an average of forty minutes a day, 
we pretend that we try to teach each 
child to read with due effectiveness. 


We think that we have taught 
reading when we teach all the chil- 
dren to read aloud all kinds of 
stately, imposing and important 
prose and poetry. In February, just 
past, a teacher of an eighth grade 
in a Normal training school had‘ been 
teaching “Evangeline,” and at the 
close of the series of lessons she 
asked, “What is the main feature of 
this poem?” 

“A girl hunting for a husband,” 
came promptly from a lad whom she 
reported to the principal for disci- 
pline. 

“Oh, no,” said the principal, “let 
us be thankful that one boy saw 
something in the poem of himself.” 

We should teach readirg Tor the 
feeling of it, for the appreciation of 
it, and not merely nor chiefly for the 
technical ability. The end in view 
should be the appreciation of what 
they read that they may appreciate 
the significance of reading things 
worth appreciating. 

In February I had the privilege of 
enjoying the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the opening of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. The best 
thing I heard there was at a Round 
Table on the teaching of English. 

A teacher of English in a first 
class boys’ high school after teach- 
ing English literature to the boys for 
two years, teaching the masterpieces 
enthusiastically, thought he would 
like to know what the effect had 
been upon their appreciation of the 
best in literature, so he asked them 
to write the names of their favorite 
magazines in order of their choice. 
Most of them put at the head of 
their list, “Top Notch,” a magazine 
of which he had never heard. This 
brought from the teacher in a first- 
class girls’ high school this confes- 
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WE SPECIALIZE 
IN SCHOOL MUSIC 


NEW Codas and Choruses for 1, 2, 
8, and 4 part singing for all schooi 
grades. 

NEW Cantatas and Operettas for 
every grade and any purpose for 
each season. 

NEW Primers, Charts, Sight Read- 
ing Studies, Teachers’ Guides, 
School Hymnals, etc. 

We can prove our efficiency to your 
satisfaction by sending material to 
you ON APPROVAL. Catalogue 
free. 


Write for something To-Day. 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


137 Fourth St, West Cincinnati, Ohio 





COPIES OF 


Music Supervisors’ Bulletin 
FOR SALE 


At least for this year (with its 
four of 
musie in this country is entitled to 


issues) every supervisor 
receive the Music Supervisors’ Bul- 
letin free of charge. Persons who 
are not supervisors or members of 
the Conference may obtain the four 
numbers of volume one for 35 cts. a 
set or 25 cts. a set in lots of six or 
more. 

Address the Editor, Peter W. Dy- 
kema, of 


University Wisconsin, 


Madison. 









101 Best Songs 


A particularly well balanced collec- 
tion, including the finest of Sacred 
Selections, Patriotic Songs, Folk 
Songs, College Songs and Songs of 
Sentiment. Used by leading Normal 
Schools and Educators. 


Over 1,000,000 Sold 


\, PER Prices: 


In 100 Lots 












100 —_— or over may be made up partly of the 
“101 Songs” and partly of the inners.” 
Free sample copies to Teachers 
mentioning this paper 


The Cable Lompany. 









Full 
Address 









The 2 Best Song Books 
For Educational Work 


BOOK|or 70¢PerDoz. /“ 
By Mail, Prepaid F 
¢ F.0.B. Chicago | Singie Copies 10¢ 7 


To enable you to get the lowest rate, orders for 


y ot { 





Almost Free 


Beginners’ Book of Songs 
Carefully edited by WILLIAM ALFRED 
WHITE, one of the best known in- 
structors in Public School Method. 
Contains graded lessons, questions, 
illustrative Rote Songs, simple exer- 


cises and excellent Children’s Songs. i 
¢ 


The (able Compony 


Cable Building, CHICAGO 











Stamps 


Money Order { for $ 


Herewith { 


4 
4 
4 





for which please send me copies 


101 Best Songs. 
Beginners’ Songs. 
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sion. She had tried to be up-to-date 
and so for one semester in the four 
years she used a magazine. She re- 
gards “The Atlantic Monthly” as 
the most nearly classic of the maga- 
zines and the publishers allow stu- 
dents a fifty cent rate for three 
months. She used the “Atlantic 
Monthly” as the text for a semester’s 
study and the zeal of the girls was 
all she could desire. There were 150 
three-months’ subscriptions. But 
some months later she thought she 
would like to know how many of the 
150 girls had subscribed for the mag- 
azine or otherwise continued the 
reading of it. Just one girl had 
learned to appreciate it sufficiently 
to continue to read it. 

The teaching of English is sure to 
have a new birth, with appreciation 
as the new test of the value of teach- 
ing and studying English. 

Facts about authors and master- 
pieces, reciting what critics think of 
an author’s style or of a masterpiece 
is about as valuable as corn husks 
for seeding a field. 

In education, from the eighth 
grade through the high school, ap- 
preciation is very near the highest 
art in teaching English. 
Appreciation Is a Universal Good. 

Teaching agriculture is a farce 
when it teaches a body of facts and a 
body of theories to be remembered. 
Who cares what the children remem- 
ber of.a 1,000 facts taught them 
about soils, plants, and animals, not 
one in fifty of which is ever to be 
useful, while nine-tenths of all the 
things they need to know will never 
be taught them as facts in the 
schools. 

Appreciation of farm life, appre- 
ciation of progress, appreciation of 
soil adaptation, of crop conditions, 
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of animal needs, of values and mar- 
kets is worth a thousand times as 
much as 10,000 facts. 

Book learning deserves all the rid- 
icule it has ever received a thousand 
times over. Appreciation of the real 
things is worth infinitely more than 
the echoing of traditions and artifi- 
cialities. 

Appreciation is one of America’s 
present and greatest needs. We do 
not appreciate our officials, our mas- 
ter minds in commerce or industry, 
in oratory or pulpit. Appreciation 
of anybody seems to be a crime. Not 
a day passes but that the chief mis- 
sion of the press is to magnify the 
unappreciation of somebody of some- 
body else. 

Possibly I am in position to appre- 
ciate this more than most persons 
as I have been in twenty-nine states 
in the last eight weeks, and every 
state has a grouch, so that I have 
had virtually twenty-nine grouches 
in eight weeks. It would be a lux- 
ury to find a spot where somebody 
was appreciating somebody else. 

In Denver they were sore because 
their Regional bank is as far away 
as Kansas City, and St. Paul seems 
to lack appreciation of having hers 
as near as Minneapolis. 

We have reached a very strange 
condition of things when no one even 
appreciates himself. The most ego- 
tistical man or woman you know, 
the one who will praise himself and 
his deeds to the utmost to you, will 
commit suicide if left to himself long 
enough to have to appreciate him- 
self all alone. 

The most interesting and brilliant 
discussion at the Richmond meeting 
of the Department of Superinten- 
dence was waged about the relation 
of the producer to the consumer. 
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Have You Planned Your 
Thanksgiving Program? 


[Pp RHAPS it may not be sacrilegious to say that for a 
_ Supervisor, one of the best things for which to be 
thankful is that at last the children may hear the real 
songs of the Indians, sung by the Indians themselves, and 
the real old Puritan Psalms, which were sung by the Puri- 
tans on that first Thanksgiving, with the same old quaint 
Chaucer English (taken directly from the ‘‘Bay Psalm 
Book’’) and the same old tunes brought by the Puritans 
from Amsterdam and England. 


Give the INDIAN DANCES and the old 
English SINGING GAMES (London Bridge 
etc.) with Victor Records and let a group 
of boy hunters come in with imaginary 
deer, while the Victor sings ‘‘What Shall 
He Have Who Killed The Deer’’ from 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘As You Like It.’’ 


Do you know the very old authentic 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS; or Noels; or do 
you know the beautiful modern ones 
by Myles Burket Foster? 


Ask your Victor dealer for the Christ- 

Victor XXV-TypeA mas list and watch for the new supple- 

$67 special quotation ments -- you will find them interesting. 
to schools only THEN write your suggestions to 


When this new and im- 
proved tpye of Victor is not 
in use, the horn can be Educational Department 3°" 
placed u nder instrument a= pa 4 a 
safe and secure from danger 


and the cabinet can be Wictor Talking Machine Co. 


locked to protect from dust 


and promiscuous use by 
irresponsible people. Camden, N . a 
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Who? (Which? When? Where? 
The disputants agreed in one thing, 
they both fought sky of manifesting 
any sympathy for the leisure class. 
Without intruding upon the sanctity 
of these doctrinarians it may not be 
disrespectful to say that to us every 
life is a failure that does not have 
some leisure all to itself. 

Religion, Jewish and Christian, 
has been founded largely upon the 
conviction that every man, all men, 
need to be at leisure one day in 
seven. 

Music Is Best. 

Educational virtue lies no longer 
in testing what is remembered but 
in what is appreciated, how it is ap- 
preciated and why. 

Music offers the best field for 
learning art of appreciation by ap- 
preciating music. 

At Oakland recently I heard a 
band of forty-five boys and girls in 
an elementary school yard play for 
near an hour under spirited leader- 
ship, and 900 of their schoolmates 
listened with intense appreciation 
though it was after school and they 
had no need to stay. The musical 
rendering of the forty-five was de- 
lightful but the appreciation of the 
other 900 was even more significant. 
The glory of the victrola is that it 
promotes appreciation of the best in 

usic. 

If to appreciate is as educational 
as to execute, then it is as educa- 
tional to give credit for apprecia- 
tion as for the doing of things. 

Where could comedy reach a 
higher plane, or a lower level, than 
in giving credit to an eighth grade 
girl, twelve years old, for stupidly 
devoting a whole evening to per- 
forming five long examples in par- 
tial payments and giving no credit 
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to her brother who has been to a 
concert and comes home describing 


‘it elaborately and humming many 


a strain that he caught there. 

When the great Portola Festival 
was on in San Francisco, a sixth 
grade lad walked near fifty miles 
and back, and returned so full of it, 
and with such power of describing 
it, that the other children lived on 
his story before school, after school, 
and at the recesses and all became 
excited over early California his- 
tory. 

The teacher punished him for 
playing truant, never once utilizing 
his zeal for portola. With tears in 
her eyes she said, “And to think that 
I lost that boy forever when I might 
have done so much for him! But I 
sinned ignorantly.” 

Why not give educational credit 
for demonstrated appreciation of 
music, art, the drama, oratory and 
preaching? Isn’t it more educational 
than a perfunctory recitation for 
two minutes or less of some fact 
from a book half an hour after it 
was studied? 

Whenever a student demonstrates 
his appreciation of anything worth 
appreciating, why not give him scho- 
lastic credit? And, if it was some- 
thing that he thought of without 
your telling him to appreciate it, so 
much the better. 

Oh, the absurdity of pretending 
that nothing that a child learns is 
of educational value unless it is 
something that we have told him to 
do, or learn, or appreciate! 

Isn’t there a tendency just now to 
make everything, even music, more 
mechanical than ever? 

Was it ever more true than now 
that to be mechanically minded is 


petrifying? 
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WHAT GINN AND COMPANY HAVE 
DONE FOR SCHOOL MUSIC 





Chapter II. 


HE two fundamental ideas which Ginn and Company look for in ail 
music texts submitted to them for publication are first, music; sec- 
ond, education. Examine any of their books—for example, one of 
the volumes of the NEW EDUCATIONAL MUSIC COURSE—the 

writer has at hand the THIRD READER. Every song in the book is worthy to 

be committed to memory; selections from Gluck and Haendel and Mendelssohn 
and Verdi and Rossini and Mozart and Schubert are here—selections that make 
the whole world kin. 





Turn to PRIMARY MELODIES, their rote songs for children, or to the 
CORONA SONG BOOK, their most advanced high school music book, and mu- 
sical taste and discretion and knwledge of music literature are apparent from 
cover to cover. In their CODA and MUSICAL ART SERIES, which provide 
supplementary music for the grades and high school, the same high ideals in 
choice of music are apparent. 


At every point, too, education in music has been a governing factor. The 
supervisor realizes the value of carefully developed plan, based upon child-study 
and experience; of logical sequence in study material; of accessible reference 
material; of attractive typography. All these, and more, of the features that 
make superior textbooks mark the music publications of Ginn and Company. 
Their 1914 Complete Catalogue of School Music Publications and their Classi- 
fied Coda list should be on every supervisor’s desk and may be had for the 
asking. 


A Music Department is conducted in each of Ginn and Company’s large 
offices by school music experts whose advice in the choice of material or whose 
help in meeting problems in teaching is always available. Material which su- 
pervisors wish to examine with a view to use in their schools is sent to them for 
consideration when the request describes the conditions to be met and mentions 
the official position of the writer. 


In a word, everything that can be done by publishers to further the cause 
of school music—in the way of choice of music, of editing, of suggesting books 
for consideration, of providing opportunity for study on the part of supervisors 
—distinguishes the policy of Ginn and Company. Every teacher of school mu- 
sic is invited to report her position and mailing address to the Music Depart- 
ment of the nearest office of Ginn and Company, Boston, New York, Chicago or 
San Francisco. 


(Fo be continued.) 
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Was it ever more true than today 
that to be carnally minded is death, 
to be spiritually minded is life and 


peace? 
Teaching music and teaching art 
should be the biggest, broadest, 


brainiest and noblest of all teach- 
ing. 





MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION THIRTY-SIXTH AN- 
NUAL{MEETING 

The next meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association will 
be held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
the last three days in December, 
commencing on Tuesday, the 29th. 
The Association has the support 
both of the Musicians’ Club and the 
Tuesday Musical Club, and Mr. Ear- 
hart is acting as Chairman of the 
Local Committee, with the cordial 
support of Mr. Boyd and Mr. Whit- 
mer. In spite of the unsettled con- 
ditions, the prospects for an inter- 
esting meeting are very fine. The new 
innovation this year is the bringing 
into the program of a representative 
English musician, Mr. Percy Scholes, 
Mus. B. Oxon. Associate of the 
Royal College of Music and editor 
of the Music Student as well as the 
musical editor of Every Man and an 
extended lecturer of the Universities 
of Oxford, London, and Manchester. 
Mr. Scholes whose coming to this 
country was suggested by the invi- 
tation from the Association will 
spend some three months in the 
Country, lecturing in the principal 
educational institutions of the coun- 
try. A further widening of the mus- 
ical interests of the Association will 
be a paper by J. Lawrence Erb of 
the University of Illinois who was a 
delegate at the International Music 
Congress in Paris, and is to give an 
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exhaustive report of the work done 
there. Very interesting work is ex- 
pected from the School Music Round 
Table as it will have opportunities 
for illustrating the work that Mr. 
Earhart is so sucessfully pushing in 
Pittsburgl}). Mr. Birge of Indianapo- 
lis, is chairman of this Round Table. 
Professor Sleeper of Smith College 
is Chairman of the Harmony Round 
Table, and Professor Macdougal of 
Wellesley is Chairman of the Piano 
Round Table. An interesting and 
a unique feature will be part of 
an afternoon devoted to a visit to 
the Carnegie Institute. The Pitts- 
burgh musicians are preparing a 
very delightful concert of new and 
interesting music. The social side 
is taken care of by a reception and a 
dinner. The Association very cor- 
dially invites all members of the 
Music Supervisors’ Conference to at- 
tend, and especially to interest them- 
selves in the annual proceedings of 
the Association edited by Waldo 8. 
Pratt, 86 Gillett Street, Hartford, 
Conn. 





Standardization of Music Teaching 
Adopted by Illinois Music Teach- 
ers’ Association in 1913 

This organization composed of 
many of the real leaders in the pro- 
fession, has undertaken to start a 
movement for standardization of 
music teaching. A system of ex- 
aminations for music teachers re-_ 
siding in the State has been estab- 
lished by this organization and a 
Board of Examiners chosen to pro- 
vide, conduct, and control examina- 
tions for three classes of certificates 
viz.—Licentiate, Associate, and Fel- 
low, following the same general plan 
in requirements as is offered in all 
European centers. 
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A Course in Vocal Music for the Grades 


BY 


ARTHUR EDWARD JOHNSTONE 
AND 


HARVEY WORTHINGTON LOOMIS 








Educational Editor 
William Alfred White 


years are devoted mainly to the development of the musical sense. 


ing has been included which would not stand the severest scrutiny. 
stress. Vocal quality of the lyrics also has been a requirement. 


easily articulated. 


included. 


A Teachers’ Manual to accompany each book. 


Inquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


Scott, Foresman & Company 











The Lyric Music Series 





The study is divided into two comprehensive periods. The first four 


ing the second period the attention is focused on the acquisition of def- 
inite and accurate knowledge of notation and the technical phases of music. 
Great care has been exercised in the selection of material, and noth- 


standard established for the Lyric Music Series requires complete har- 
mony of sentiment between words and music, and perfection of rythmic 


notes occur only with vowel sounds having a broad singing tone; harsh 
consonants have been avoided; and songs in rapid tempo carry words 


The books contain characteristic songs from more than twenty repre- 
sentative peoples, including Italian, French, German, Hungarian, Scan- 
dinavian, Austrian, Russian, Polish, Spanish, Greek, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, 
Manx, American, Norse, Icelandic, Old English, Chinese, American In- 
dian, and American Negro. Both modern compositions and folk-songs are 


The Lyric Music Primer, for 1st and 2nd grades. Cloth, 128 pp ....$.25 
The Lyric Music First Reader, for 3rd and 4th grades. Cloth, 160 pp .30 
The Lyric Music Second Reader, for 5th and 6th grades. Cloth, 192 pp .40 
The Lyric Music Third Reader, for 7th and 8th grades. Cloth, 288 pp. .50 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Establish a Girls’ Glee Club and use 


LAUREL SONGS 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


(9) 
(10) 


(FOR GIRLS) 


M. TERESA ARMITAGE 


Students’ Edition, (vocal parts only) . .65 
Complete Edition (voice and piano) . 2.00 


WHAT LEADING SUPERVISORS SAY 


A VERY GREAT BOOK. I SHALL REVIVE MY GIRLS’ GLEE CLUB TO 
USE IT. 

IT IS A GREAT BEAUTIFUL WORLD OF MUSIC. 

THE MUSIC PROFESSION OWES YOU A DEBT OF GRATITUDE FOR THIS 
OPPORTUNITY TO SING THE BEST MUSIC AT LOW COST. 

THE FIRST REALLY SUPERIOR WORK FOR GIRLS THUS FAR TO AP- 
PEAR IN AMERICA, AND SHOULD RESULT IN ESTABLISHING GLEE 
CLUBS IN SCHOOLS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY. 

IT IS A CRIME FOR TEACHERS TO SELECT CHORUSES AT RANDOM, 
WHEN THIS GREAT EDUCATIONAL WORK IS AT HAND. 

THE BOOK IS THE BASIS OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION IN MUSIC. 

THE GREATEST COLLECTION OF CHORUSES THUS FAR FOR ANY PUR- 
POSE WHATSOEVER. 

FROM PALESTRINA AND THE PRIMITIVE FOLK-SONG UP TO AND IN- 
CLUDING DEBUSSY AND RICHARD STRAUSS, AND ALL INTEREST- 
ING TO YOUNG STUDENTS. 

THE BOOK SUITS ME TO THE VERY GROUND. 

WILL REVOLUTIONIZE SINGING OF HIGH SCHOOL GLEE CLUBS. 


New York Philadelphia and Boston 


and a number of leading Normal Schools are among recent adoptions. 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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